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Gauguin continued to look, greatly aggravating his crime.
A serious scandal ensued. Gauguin, uselessly, pleaded Latin
logic. He had contravened, and this he did not deny in his
attempt to expose the stupidity of a long-standing national
tradition. His mother and his sisters-in-law upbraided Mette
in their access of bourgeois indignation. They found him
an embarrassment to the family and unwilling even to apolo-
gise for his crime.
From this time, his position in his mother-in-law's house
was extremely difficult. To his pride it was insupportable.
He could seldom find Mette alone when he wished to speak
with her, for her sisters seemed always to be in her room,
talking endlessly, lecturing her with their ideas and condem-
nations.
The circumstances in which he now found himself provoked
him into an unjust jealousy of the admiration in which his
wife was held by those students to whom she taught French.
His mother-in-law surprised them in a bitter altercation that
she did not attempt to settle. There was nothing further for
which he might hope in Denmark. He had failed, and he
could tolerate his mother-in-law's household and the mentality
that ruled it no longer.
The alternative, the only possible solution, was for him
to return to Paris and to endeavour to create for himself there
a position similar to the one that he had hoped to create in
Denmark. As he was now without money it was impossible
for him to consider taking all his family back with him to
France. He had the right to do so, if he chose, but Mette
and he were in agreement that it would be more sensible for
him to leave first. When he {had found work, and could afford
to send for her and for the children, he would do so.
It was to be a short separation, they both imagined and
hoped* None of his pictures had sold while he had been away
from Paris, but with his return he felt certain that he would
be able to push their sale. Buyers could not hold off for
even